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UL anDd CU-L M. 
T HE Legiſlature -of Great Britain has 
thought proper to ſubject coal and culm, 
tranſported coaſt-ways, to certain duties, 
which are very different in theſe two com- 
® modities ; and there being in the law no de- 
= ſcription of culm, a difficulty has occurred 
in ſome places of the kingdom how this com 
modity ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from coal 
which pays a higher duty. It 1s with a view 
to facilitate the determination of this queſ- 
tion, what is coal and what is culm? that the 
following obſervations on this ſubject are of- 
fered to the conſideration of thoſe that are 
concerned. nes Oy 


By coal is underſtood that foſſile fewel which 
is 10 commonly employed for ſerving in ge- 
neral all the conveniences and arts of life, 
where fire 1s required; there 1s however a ſpe- 
cies of this foſſile fewel which is denominated 
culm, and which muſt neceſſarily be a diffe- 
rent thing from coal, ſeeing that the law ſub- 
jects theſe to very different duties ; and now 
it may be inquired what it is that conſtitutes 
this difference in the commodity which ſhould 
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be in juſtice alſo found to have ſome conformi- 
ty with the difference in the duty. 


IT cannot be in the nature of the foſſile ſub- 
ſtance that the diſtinction of coal and culm 


conſiſts; for, in many places of the kingdom, 
the ſame ſeam, ſtratum, or mine, produces 


what is eſteemed either coal or culm, accord- 
ing as it is in large pieces, or broken ſmall; 


therefore ſo far as a judgment ſhould be form- 
ed in this way, the diſtinction of coal and 
culm would appear to conſiſt in nothing but 
great and ſmall. ; 


' On the other . it cannot be i1 in 5 ſize 
alone, that culm differs from coal, becauſe 
the ſmalleſt duſt of a certain ſpecies of coal 
always pays the duty proper to coal ; nor is 


there any queſtion made with regard. to. this 
ſpecies, which, whether great or {mall, pays e- 


qually the ſame duty; and is always conſider- 


ed as perfect coal, and, independent of its ſize, 


may be eſteemed of the very beit quality, or 
10 the night price. 


br 15 therefore evident, char 88 elſe 


beſides, either ſimply the nature of the ſub- 


ſtance, or the ſize of the commodity alone, 


mult be required in order to diſtinguiſh culm 


from coal; and it will appear reaſonable to 


look for this in the purpoſes to which thoſe 


ſeveral commodities may be ſtrictly appli- 
cable; for, although this difference of the 
purpoſes to which the commodity is appli- 
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cable depends truly on the nature of the ſub- 
ſtances in queſtion, yet as this different na- 
ture of the mineral ſubſtance is beſt to be 
learned from obſervations that may be made 


in the actual application of the commodity to 


ſome of thofe purpoſes; ſo theſe may be now 
examined, with a view to find a mark, by 
which a determination with regard to the mi- 


neral commodity in general may be made, and 


that particular ſpecies, which is properly de- 
nominated culm, as being of inferior value, 
may be always with fufficient certainty diſ 
e Ore from coal. 


IT is to be obſerved, chat every mineral ſub- 


ſtance of the coal kind, if in pieces of ſuf- 


ficient ſize, are on all hands acknowledged to 
be that which in the ſenſe of the law is eſ- 

teemed coal; conſequently the preſent queſ- 
tion is circumſcribed to the ſmall of coal, 
which is now to be conſidered as of two dif- 
ferent ſpecies, coal and culm; it is required 
to know in what manner the one of theſe is 
always to be diſtinguiſhed from the other, and 

this diſcrimination is propoſed to be taken in 


the manner of their burning, or purpoſes to 


which theſe ſeveral commodities are nen 


applicable. 


Turk k are two modes of burnin g applicable 
to the commodities in queſtion, and two dif- 
ferent purpoſes in life that are ſerved by theſe 


two different methods of burning fewel. Fhe 
firſt of theſe is the burning the fewel in a 
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orate, for the ordinary purpoſes of warming 


a houſe and the uſe of the kitchen; the ſe- 


cond 1s the burning of that fewel in furnaces 
and kilns for VArious arts Or manufactures. 


Ta ERE is no mineral fewel but what may, 


by a proper conſtruction of the furnace or ap- 


plication of the bellows, be made to burn 


and ſerve the various purpoſes of the arts or 
manufactures, although with various ſucceſs; ; 


according, Firſt, to the quantities of heat 
which the ſeveral fewels are capable of pro- 
ducing; and, Secondly, to the purity of thoſe 


fewels, from certain ſubſtances which mine 
ral coal naturally or generally contains, and 
by which it 1s rendered leſs proper for certain 
purpoſes. 


As therefore the ſmall coal of every ſpecies 
may be applied, only with greater or leſſer 
advantage, in burning in furnaces, or by help 
of bellows; ſo here, in this general uſe of 
fewel, no character can be formed of the two 
different ſpecies of ſmall coal, nor any fixed 
diſtinction made betwixt coal and culm ; they 
being all equally applicable, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 


in ſome degree, and the degrees in which 


they are more or leſs uſeful for the various 
purpoſe of the furnace, kiln, and forge, being 


altogether indefinite. 


Tnus we are neceſſarily led to conſider the 
other purpoſe for which fewel 1s required, 
and the other method of burning uſually ap- 
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plied to the commodities in queſtion, coal and 
culm: If it ſhall be found that only one of 
thoſe two commodities can be ſubſervient to 
this purpoſe; that is to ſay, If a general diſ- 

tinction ſhall be obſerved with regard to ſmall 
coal, as being either fit or unfit for burning 
in a grate, ſo as to ſerve the conveniences and 
luxuries of life; herein will be formed a 
proper character of what may be termed coal 
and culm, and thus there will be found a 
ſure and moſt practicable method of determi- 
ning the rank in which is to be held every 
{mall coal that may be preſented, as claiming 
the privilege of the law. 


IN fact, there is ſuch a diſtinction in ſmall 
coal, moſt obvious in this method of burning 
or general purpoſe of fewel, as there is a kind 
that will not burn in this manner; or rather, 
to ſpeak more properly, there is only one ſpe- 
cies of coal, the ſmall of which will burn in 
this manner, ſo as to anſwer the domeſtic and 
cconomical purpoſes of fewel ; conſequently 
there is only a particular ſpecies of the mine- 
ral ſubſtance, the ſmall of which may in this 
ſenſe be denominated coal. 


IN this manner the character of culm, as 
an inferior ſpecies of coal, is perfectly aſcer- 
tained; and thus the terms coal and culm, 
uſed in the law, may be explained conſiſtent- 
ly with the general principles of taxation and 
wiſdom of the Legiſlature; for here the law 
moſt prudently gives no o particular deſcrip- 
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tion of that inferior ſpecies of fewel which 


is to be relieved of that heavy duty; but in 
the way of example, has named a well known 
ſpecies of {mall coal (probably at that time 

the only one tranſported,) which, in its natu- 
ral ſtate, is not e to the common 
b purpoſes ol coal. 


To have given a particular deſcription of 
what was to be held as culm would not pro- Wt 
bably have anſwered a good end; for, if 


ſtrictly founded in reaſon and juſtice, it might 


{till have admitted of miſinterpretation, and 
if conceived with the leaſt maccuracy, it would 


naturally be productive of injuſtice and con- 
fuſion. To deſcribe with accuracy a particu- 


lar ſpecies of coal, is not the province of a 


lawyer but a naturaliſt; ; and a diſtinction 
founded in a purpoſe of domeſtic ceconomy, 


_ would not perhaps be conſidered by a natu- 
raliſt as a proper ſubject for diſcrimination ; 
but the law being founded on the principles 


of equity and ſound policy, without further 
deſcription reaſon may conduct in execution 
to its proper ſenſe. 


THE caſe has vice thus ſtated in a narra- 
tion of ſimple facts, which will bear the ſtrict- 


eſt examination; and, from whence, evident 
concluſions neceſſarily flow. Every kind of 


theory or ſcience, by which thoſe facts may 
be explained, has been purpoſely avoided, as 
not eh belonging to the caſe, which 
is a matter of fact; but thoſe who incline to 
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underſtand the reaſons of things, and how 
it comes to pats that there ſhould be juſt two 


* ſpecies of ſmall coal, the one of which may 


be uſed as perfect coal, the other not, conſe- 


_ 7 quently the one afford to pay a duty upon 
tranſportation, which the other cannot; muſt 
= ſtudy ſo far of the natural hiſtory of coal and 
Fre, as may explain thoſe facts; and in order 
to guide ſuch in this inveſtigation, the fol- 
lowing view of the ſubject is given. 


CoaL, as a term in natural hiſtory, i is a ge- 


4 neral name, or denominates the genus; and 
the ſeveral ſpecies, comprehended in that claſs 
of minerals, are to be diſtinguithed by their 


particular properties; for example, the ſpecies 


may be difcrinunated by certain appearances 


in burning, ſuch as giving much flame or 
giving little flame; emitting much ſmoak, 
or burning without any diſcernible ſmoak ; 


and in leaving aſhes of this or that colour, 
or theſpecific diſtinction may take its riſe from 

the appearance of the coal, without burning, 
and its aptitude for certain mechanical pur- 
poſes, ſuch as coal capable of receiving a po- 


© liſh fit for the turner; breaking with plain 


ſurfaces, into certain figures, or breaking ir- 
W with uneven ſurfaces, Oc. 


No ty or appearance whatever of 
coal, can form the character of culm, ſo as 


to diſtinguiſh this commodity, as a ſpecies of 
coal; for, it is neither the ſize of the parts 
independent of the ſubſtance, nor the nature 
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of the ſubſtance independent of the ſize, that 
conſtitutes the ſpecies of fewel called culm; 


but it is neceſlary to attend to both the one 
and the other of theſe two perfectly different 
conſiderations, when the character of culm i 1s 
to be determined. 


Ir will cherefore appear, chat culm, as a 


term of diſtinction, cannot properly find place 
in natural hiſtory; culm is a term that only 
occurs in certain uſes of coal, or in what may 


be called domeſtic œconomy, conſequently 


is a commercial diſtinction belonging to cer- 


tain commodities, and cannot be viewed 1 in 
any other light. 


BvrT tho' the term culm is not to be admitted 


into natural hiſtory, as properly diſcrimina- 


ting a ſpecies; this diſtinction, however, de- 
pends upon a certain property of the mineral 


ſubſtance, which naturally forms an eminent 
difference in this commodity, conſidered as 


a fewel; and alſo leads to a general diviſion 


of the genus coal, conſidered as a claſs of bo- 


dies, in which chere are preciſely two kinds; 
which diviſion will equally reſpect the natu- 
ral hiſtory of the mineral ſubſtance coal, and 


the domeſtic uſe of that maine ti 


Tux diviſion of coal here propoſed, is to 
be made from evident properties of this mi- 


neral ſubſtance, in relation to heat; a condi- 
tion, which, as it is always neceſſarily pre- 
ſent in the uſe of the commodity, ſo this will 
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form the moſt proper mode of trial that can 
be deviſed. 


CoAL, like every other body expoſed to 


heat, muſt neceſſarily be either fuſible or in- 


4 fuſible; but it is neither every degree of fu- 


ſion that is here inquired after, nor every 
degree of heat in which the ſubject is to be 
tried; it is the heat of ignition, which fire 
A cannot. be without, and it is ſuch a degree of 
fuſibility as ſhall be palpable in its effects, 


ſo that neither {kill nor accuracy may be re- 
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1 quired in the obſervator. 


CoA L, in relation to heat, being conſidered 


Y 7 as of two kinds, it is to be obſerved, that 


the one of theſe has the property of becom- 


Jing in ſome 177 fluid, or loft, when fire 


* contiguous pieces of . will incorporate, 


i and be joined together, like two pieces of 
40 ſealing wax; the other kind of coal either 


has not this property at all, or it has it only 


4 in ſuch a ſmall degree, as not to be percep- 
Þ ible and uſeful, 


Hanes the diſtinction of coal! into fable 


and infufible, fat coal, and lean or ſtone- 
coal; coal that cakes or folders, and coal that 


does not; being all different terms expreſſing 
the ſame relative properties, and forming 
the ſame diſtinction in things. 


Tris general diviſion, therefore, of mine- 


appearance, the natural inaccuracy of obſer- 
vators, or the whimſical accident of names. 


form or ſtate in which it is examined. 


comes culm. 


the great difference there is in the value of 
lean coal, when it happens to be broken ſmall, 
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ral fewel into fat and lean coal, is founded | 
upon a natural property of the ſubſtance, in- 
dependent of the neceflary deceitfulneſs of 


THE diſtinction of culm as a commodity 
ariſes from the natural properties of the lean or 
ſtone-coal, combined with the accidental 


Far coal in every form « or ſtate ſtill remains 
coal, and cannot be made culm ; on the o- 
ther hand, lean or ſ{tone-coal is, in the œco- 
nomical and commercial ſenſe, only coal 
whilſt it remains in a certain form, or of a 


certain ſize; and, when broken to a certain 
ſmallneſs, it ceaſes to be coal, being no lon- 


ger applicable to the * thereof, but be- 


Pop LE uſed to the burning of this ſtone- 
coal, learn from experience this diſtinction; 
which neceſſarily ariſes from the different 


ſtare of the commodity, whatever name they | 
may annex to it, thus changed ; and, with- = 
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out perhaps knowing the principles upon 
which it depends, they are very ſenſible of 


from What i it was when whole, « or of a larger 
ſize, 1 


Tux loſs ſuſtained by the reduction of this 
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lean or ſtone- coal to culm, in peoples houſes 
who lay in a ſtore, amounts, however para- 
doxical may ſeem to be the expreſſion, to 


longer of any uſe, it is conſidered as ſo much 
rubbiſhi in the coal-yard, which, at ſome ex- 
ip PR mult be removed, 


Fx w people have been uſed to the burning 
of thoſe different kinds of coal, or have 
ſufficiently attended to thoſe operations, ſo 
as to form a proper idea of, or give full cre- 


may therefore be proper to give the prin- 
ciples upon which the loſs of coal, by its be- 
coming culm, depends. 


To make pit-coal burn for the uſual pur- 
poſes of life, there are required conſiderable 
| ſpaces amongſt the coals, paſſing quite thro' 
from below upwards, for the free circulation 


thrown upon a fire, it neceſſarily arranges 


ſpace or paſſage left for this proper circula- 
tion of air: but if it is fat coal, this defect is 
eaſily remedied; for, upon receiving the heat, 
this coal cements itſelf together, and thus 
forms a ſolid maſs, of one that was in a kind 
of fluid ſtate, like that of ſand; and now, 


neceſſary for the burning of this kind of coal, 

the maſs is broken, and proper 2 are 

formed, for the circulation of the air. 
1 


dit to, all the facts that have been ſtated: it 


by the uſe of the poker, which is abſolutely 


more than the whole value; for, being no 


of air. When coal, that is broken ſmall, is 
1 


itſelf ſo cloſely, that there is not ſufficient 
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ture, or any degree of bruiſing, be reduced' 


not ſerve to make a fire for the uſe of the 
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Ir muff be evident, that this reſource of 
poking cannot avail, if the ſmall coal thrown 
upon the fire 1s of the lean kind; on the 
contrary, the maſs of ſmall coal not conſoli- 
dating by the heat, upon the leaſt motion this 
culm runs into che vacant ſpaces of the fire; 
and by filling up thoſe ſpaces neceſſary for 
the circulation of air, inſtead of feeding the 
fire, it may . it. 


HENCE appears the eſſential difference that 
naturally exiſts betwixt coal and culm; not 
altogether ariſing from the ze, or neceſſarily 
implying a difference in the ſubſtance or mat- 
ter of thoſe commodities, but arifing proper- 
ly from the mechanical form, or ſtate of the 
maſs, of all coal that 1s not of the fat and 


ſoldering kind; for this ſtone-coal, of what- 


ever ſpecies it may be, and theſe are various, 


cannot be reduced by fracture or crumbling 
to a certain ſmallneſs, without neceſſarily lo- 


fling thereby that intrinſic value which it had 
when whole, of being an uſeful fewel; where- 
as the fuſible ſpecies of coal cannot, by frac-. 


to a uleleſs ſtate like the other, or acquire 
the nature of culm, which, in the ſtate in 
which it is bought or comes to market, can- 


kitchen, or anſwer the domeſtic purpoſes of 
wood, the more natural fewel. * 


- Hamen: there 1s an eaſy method of trying 
any commodity Fe for tranſportation, 
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and elaiming the privilege of the law in fa- 
vour of culm; for this commodity being 
4 tried in the uſual way of burning coal, if it 
" ſhall be found to be a proper fewel, as ſer- 
ving the ordinary purpoſes of fire, then ſuch 
4 1 is to be eſteemed coal, and has 
no pretenſion to the character of culm; but 
if, on the contrary, it will not burn in that 

manner, or falls ſhort of anſwering the pur- 
ßpoſes for which, as coal, it muſt be neceſſa- 
rily employed, then this commodity which is 
not coal, in the commercial or political ſenſe 
of the word, muſt be culm, as there is no other 
ſpecies of ſubſtance, or -denbmination of com= 
* Fee in which it can be ranked. 


- Tux tremble attendin g this mode of wil 
Pin appear to be as inconſiderable as the me- 
tchod is natural and eaſy; for it is only requi- 
red, that the coal of every mine that is tranſ- 
ported ſhould be tried once, in order to aſ- 
certain its nature, which then may be kept on 
record, as a coal which either affords culm, or 
does not produce this commodity; and no- 
thing further will be required in the officers of 
1 che port, but to obſerve if the coal, belonging 
to a mine which is known to produce culm, be 
in the ſtate of great coal, or rn of mall, 4 
5 I vbich then is culm. | 


* pon ths FIRE 8 of tha * 
4 ſubject of coal and culm, conſidered as com- 
| mercial ' commodities, it may be obſerved, 

3 chat there is a diſtinction to be made in culm, 
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as conſiſting of two kinds; which, in reſpect 
of domeſtic oeconomy, are eſſentially differ 
ent; as the one by art may be rendered fit for 
the purpoſes of fewel, and be made to anſwer 
the conveniences and the luxuries of life in the 


higheſt perfection; whilſt the other is, from 


its nature, neceſſarily diſqualified from this 


valuable mode of a 


To underſtand this, it will be b to 


confider ſtone- coal or lean-coal as of two dif- 
ferent ſpecies, each of which having the pro- 
perties or character eſſential to the kind, are 
nevertheleſs to be diſcriminated, as poſſeſſing 


qualities by which each of theſe is perfectly 
diſtinguiſhed from the other; and the one may 


be called houſe- culm, from the domeſtic pur- 
poſes to which it may be applicable; the other 


lime or brick-culm as the burning of theſe is 
the purpoſe to which it is peculiarly adapted, 


although in this reſpect it is in no ways bet- 
ter than the other. SL 


Fun handed is the produce of that ſpe- 
cies of coal which burns without ſmoak, and 
It is prepared for the uſe of the grate, by be- 
ing made into a paſte with a ſufficient quanti- 
ty of clay, and thus formed into balls, which 
when dry burn in a grate with all the luſtre 
and heat of a proper fire, and with more ſta- 
dir or duration than many coals. 


Tun e ſpecies of culm, thi may be 
employed tor burning lime or brick, in which 
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operation, by the conſtruction of the kiln or 
furnace, this fewelis made to burn with ſuffi- 
cient vigour: for that purpoſe, is altogether uſe- 
leſs. as fewel in a family, at leaſt this is certain, 
that it is daily thrown out of the houſe as per- 
fect rubbiſh, and that, tho equally combuſtible 
in its nature with the coal, of which it is 
made by crumbling down, it is incapable of 
being rendered uſeful by the mixture of clay, 
as is the caſe with the other ſpecies of culm; 
—_ the reaſon of this AY be now explained, 


Tus vigorous burning of i in a grate 
by means of clay, is effected by retaining the 
combuſtible ſubſtance in ſuch a conſiſtent form 


as a free paſſage of air may be permitted up 
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thro' the maſs of fire, or lumps of burning 


matter; and this end is brought about by the 
5 clay retaining the culm in the form to which 
ur 1 it is artificially reduced by that manufacture, 

= which thus reſtores to it the quality of coal; 

butt it is only one particular ſpecies of coal, the 
culm of which admits of this permanent ſtate; 
ſo neceſſary to its burning in this manner and 
this quality, by which the ſmall fragments of 
coal are thus preſerved in one lump, by the 
intermede of dry clay, is a ſingular property 
in one ſpecies of coal, which is, to ſuffer a moſt 
intenſe red heat, without expanding more than 
the friable ſubſtance of the dry clay; that is 
= to ſay, without ſwelling in the fire, and ſo 
burſting aſunder the artificial coheſion of the 
lump which had been ro aded yr means 
of the clay, 
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IT is only one ſpecies of coal which has 
this) property of not ſwelling in the fire, and 
of conſequence of preſerving itſelf in a lump 


 when' united by clay; this ſpecies is well 4 


known by the name of malt- coal, or that 
which burns without ſmoak ; every other 


ſpecies of culm is incapable of being 1 in this 


IN” rendered uſeful. | 
'HxNee it will appear, thaw if the 8 


of England, (where culm only has been hi- 


therto admitted for tranſportation) had con- 
fiſted in permitting the lime and brick-culm 
to be tranſported at the low duty, and in re- 


fuſing this privilege to that ſpecies of culm Mi 


which may be rendered fit for domeſtic uſe ; 
aud if the queſtion now under con ſideration, 
with regard to the ſmall coal of Scotland, 


dad been concerning that ſpecies which has 


been here denominated houſe-culm ; in that 


caſe, there would have been reaſon to refuſe 


| this more valuable commodity a privilege, 
which, it might be e e was 1 8600 in- 
rended for a meaner 1 : LIDO OLE A; 


Tuts however i is not the caſe; on rake con- 
rrary, it is certain, that it is the moſt valu- 
able ſpecies of culm that has always been per- 

mitted for tranſportation from South Wales ; 
and in this manner all the welt coaſt of Wales, 
| Where no coal is found, has been ſupplied 
with the means of obtaining an admirable 


fewel for every purpoſe of life, as well as 


manufactures of the meaner kind. It is allo 
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certain, that by- far the greateſt quantity of 
the Scots culm, for which the privilege of 
tranſporting at the low duty is demanded, 


cConſiſts of nothing but the meaneſt ſpecies, 
and of which no other advantageous uſe will 


be found, except the burning of lime and 
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SiNcE writing this general view with re- 


1 gard to the ſubject of coal and culm, I have 


een informed 1 application has been made, 


by perſons concerned either in the coal buſi- 
neſs, or the welfare of the country, to the 
9 Y revenue officers, for allowance to carry coaſt- 


bu Ways a commodity which they think is juſt- : 


ly entitled to the denomination of culm, or 
for an extenſion of the privilege, of the culm- 
Kan, to every ſpecies of that commodity, as 
well as to that particular ſpecies which has 


1 been carried coaſt-ways in Wales. It is ſaid 
0 rhat this demand has been refuſed, and that 
2 F it has been alledged on the part of the reve- 


nue officers, that having made application to 
both naturaliſts and chymiſts, they could not 
procure any proper diſtinction, whereby culm 
IgRE be diſcriminated from coal. 


Ir that view of the ſubje& which 15 been 
here given is juſt, the reaſon will be evident 
why no ſuch information from that mode of 
application had been procured; but it muſt 
thence alſo appear, that it is not from a want 
of any natural diſtinction of thoſe two ſub- 


ſtances, coal and culm, that ſuch an appli- 
C. 
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cation muſt neceſſarily be fruitleſs, but only 
from a miſapprehenſion of the nature of that 
0 diſtinction of the commodities, coal and culm, 
which is more properly commercial; or from 
inattention to other circumſtances, that muſt 
be conſidered at the ſame time that the na- 
ture of the mineral ſubſtance is examined. 
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Bor altho' ſuch a mode of examination 
ſhould always neceſſarily fail, it is not thence 7 
to be inferred, that any difficulty ſhould oc- 
cur with regard to the forming a juſt and 

proper diſtinction of coal and culm; by means 
of common ſenſe, a medium in Winch the 

ſubject may be better judged, and which it 
is much more probable conducted the views 
of the Legiſlature with regard to the taxes on 
coal and culm, than either natural hiſtory 
or r chymiſtry. 


5 


THE ignorance of gentlemen bred in Lion: 4 
don, where there is not perhaps any oppor-- 
tunity of learning what belongs to the nature 
of culm, is a thing that cannot properly be : 
attributed to them as a fault; it would, how- 
ever, be a ſerious misfortune to the public, 
if thoſe gentlemen were to be ſuſtained as the 
judges, in a caſe where they have nothing to 
guide their underſtandings beſides a blinded 
zeal for the revenue of a particular tax. | 


THE refuſ al of this aka; for the extenſion 
of the culm-law, might perhaps be viewed 
in a more indifferent light by thoſe who have 
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the general intereſt of the community at heart; 
as it is reaſonable to hope, that more enlar- 
ged views of the ſubject, and conſequently 
mm-ore equitable ideas, with regard to the per- 
miſſion of a uſeful trade, would be entertain- 
ed by thoſe gentlemen, who now refuſe a de- 
mand apparently ſo juſt, that it certainly re- 
7 quires nothing but a proper repreſentation of 
the caſe, to make it be complied with. But 
the propoſal of a new law, wherein the privi- 
lege of culm ſhall be taken away, is of a 
nature IP more alarm in 2 


M Such a propoſition as this would require 
to have the attention of the Legiſlature turned 

Perun a ſuhject which is much more im- 
Portant in its nature, and might be more fa- 
ral in its conſequences, than may be at firſt 
ſight apprehended. For, gentlemen who have 
not thought upon the ſubject, might be eaſi- 
1 is ly perfuaded in having the thing repreſented 
only in one light, that ſuch a propoſed law 
if © is only in order to eſtabliſh a more equal man- 
ꝝner of levying the coal-tax, or that, at the moſt, 
it is only impoſing a very ſmall additional 

37 tax on the coal-trade ; whereas, in fact, the 
37 coal-tradeis very little concerned in this queſ- 
tion, while the intereſt of the eee 
may be herein deeply affected. 


I 155 18 e WP dope that it wt not Ra 
thought improper to examine particularly 
the opinion that is ſaid to be entertained by 
Cẽertain people, who have been applied to up- 
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on this occaſion; and to ſhew that ſuch an o- 


pinion muſt be founded upon erroneous 
ideas, not only reſpecting the ſubject of coal 


and culm, but alſo concerning both the i- 


tereſt of that particular revenue, andthe good 
of the e in general. 


In the firſt place, it may be proper to "Y 
ſerve, that thoſe gentlemen, in their opinion 
upon the ſubject of coal and culm, would 
ſeem to have been miſguided by a conceived 
notion that culm is only ſmall coal, and that 
ſmall coal is equally valuable as great coal: 
for it has been alledged, as an objection to 

the extenſion of the culm-law, that expoſure 
to the air alone will crumble down the great 
coal, and make ſmall coal of it, without oc- 
cafioning any n to the proprietors of 
that commodity. 


NoTHING could tend ſo much to ſhew how 
ignorant of the ſubject thoſe gentlemen are, 
to whom ſuch an idea could have occurred, 
for the breaking down of great coal into 
ſmall, is never a matter of choice, at leaſt, 
if that! is ever the caſe, it is not then attend - 
ed with any expence; the breaking of fat 
or fuſible coal, is a great conveniency, it be- 


ing thus worked both in the mine, and brought 


to market at a cheaper rate than lean coal, 

the value of which, is, in general, entirely 

loſt, in being broken a at leaſt to a certain de- 
Bree. 4/95 : | 


WE 
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I has been further alledged againſt the 
& N claim of the gentlemen who have petitioned 
for the allowance of the culm-law, that ſmall 

coal, by the admixture of either ſalt- water, 
or fand and earth, may be made to lole its ca- 
king quality, and ſo become undiſtinguiſh- 
'M n. from culm, the privilege of which it 


1 Ir has ek "REP noticed, that gentlemen 
may not be blameable for their ignorance of 
a a ſubjet about which they never have had 
an opportunity of being properly informed; 
1 4 but gentlemen to whom a ſubject has been 
referred for an opinion, ſhould be cautious 
 * "+ of ſtating erroneous facts, and ſhould be care- 


| ful to reaſon juſtly from the facts which cher 

tthemſelves admit. 
Tuxsx ceatlemen. ſcem to be aware, that 
1 # notwithſtanding of the apparent ſimilari 


of coal and culm, when examined by fight, 
vdr ſubjected to a chymical analyſis, yet there 
may be an evident and juſt diſtinction of thoſe 
two different commodities when applied to 
3 uſe, which is burning; and that with reſpect 
to the proper purpoſe of the commodity, coal 
and culm may have diſtin characters; it 
has therefore been made a ſubject of their ap- 
prehenſions, that proper coal may be ſo a- 
dulterated, as to.loſe its own character, and 
aſſume in burning that af culm. 


TIE unreaſonableneſs of ſuch an objec- | 


— 
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tion will appear, by giving the fmalleſt at- 
tention to the nature of the caſe; it is alled- 
ged, that the admixture of ſalt- water, ſand or 
earth, to the commodity, will change the © - 
character of coal undiſtinguifhably, and make 
it loſe its caking quality, by which it is diſ- 
criminated from culm; now, if there is no 
natural diſtinction or elſential difference be- 
twixt coal and culm; that is to fay, ſmall 
coal that cakes in burning, and that which! 
does not; why ſuppoſe any pains to be ta- 
ken by the proprietors of coal, in order to 
change its caking quality? but if, on the o- 
ther hand, there really ſubſiſts fach a diſtinc- 
tion of coal and culm, and ſuch an eſſential 
difference in the quality of theſe commodi- 
ties, what reaſon is there to ſuppoſe, that a 
proprietor of coal will ever willingly deftroy 
that valuable commodity, and convert it in- 
to mere coal rubbiſk ? when, in many coal 
countries, perhaps in every one, there are 
immenſe quantities of this rubbiſh or culm to 1 
be had almoſt for nothing. 
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Te might indeed be aledged, chat coal, dit 
guiſed with ſalt- water, may be afterwards 
reſtored to its former value, by having the 
falt wathed away with freſh water; but ſuch 
ſuppoſitions cannot deſerve a ſerious anſwer; 
the fact is, that coal could not be thus diſ- 
guiſed and made to paſs for culm; and if 
coal is ſo adulterated by the mixture of ſand 
or earth, either this deceit muſt be a palpable 


thing, therefore | eaſily to be checked, or the 
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. 1 alue of the coal thus adul terated could ne- 
5 * ver be reſtored, which is the beſt ſecurity 
rs ecbie - nga the danger of ſuch a fraüdu- 


I ” practice. 


8 Fro M the ſuppoſed difficulty of diſtinguiſh- 
ing coal and culm, and perhaps the known 
negligence and corruption of revenue officers, 
an apprehenſion has ariſen with regard to the 
= extenſion of the culm-law, that thereby a door 
might be opened to fraud in the levying of 
the ben it is therefore the opinion of 
thoſe gentlemen, that, inſtead of allowin 8 
any extenſion of the culm-law, application 
mould be made to parliament, and a new law 
made, aboliſhing every privilege of culm, 
and ſubjecting every ſpecies of this mineral 
= ſtance, to the heavy duty impoſed on coal. 


; F E] IT is now propoſed to examine this opinion, 
in which there are two diſtin ideas; Firſt, 
; - Apprehenſions with regard to the danger of 
allowing the extenſion of the culm-law ; and 
13 A A propoſal for a new law: theſe 
Ee vill een require ſeparate conſiderations, 
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7h 6.3 1s apprehended; that upon the extenſion 
of the culm-law, a danger to the revenue 
night enſue; firſt, from the ignorance of 
the officers who are well diſpoſed ; and, ſe- 
rondly, from the roguery of thoſe who may 
mot be ignorant; and thence it is alledged, 
1 chat the: revenue might be greatly diminith- 
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ed, by the paſſing of what is properly coal is 
under the denonunation of culm, N 


objections and apprehenſions, nothing fur- + 


tain, of coal, when ſuch ſhould be preſented Mi 


that commodity. | 
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As every objection chat has been made to FN] 
the extenſion of the culm-law, and every ap | bl 
prehenſion that can with juſtice be imagined 
in relation to it, is founded upon a ſuppoſed 


difficulty in diſtinguiſhing culm and coal of 


equal ſmallneſs; ſo, in order to remove thoſe 


ther can be required, than to have a praQti- 
cable method of making a diſcovery, for cer- | 


as culm, in order 1 to claim the e of 9 s 


IT has already been obſerved, that every 
body, even the meaneſt perſon 1 in the Laich . | 


dom, whole proper intereſt 1s concerned with 
the uſe of thoſe commodities, makes the moſt | 
perfect diſtinction of coal and culm ; but a 
cuſtom-houſe officer is to be conſidered as a | 4 3 


. [TY 
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perſon, either totally 1gnorant of the uſe of | 5 
the commodity, or as improper to be a judge 
of the ſubject; and a rule is required by which 
he ſhall be informed upon thoſe occaſions 
with regard to the queſtion under confidera- WW 


tion ; then the method in which he may pro- | K 


ceed for this end, 1s as follows: 


Lr the Sandee preſented as culm, but 175 
ſuſpected as coal, be ſent to a cinder-oven | 
where {mall coal bs charred, or what is cal- 
led coaks made from that ſ pecies of coal; then 
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if the artiſt here applied to ſhall be able to 
make coaks from the commodity, it 1s not 
culm, but coal; if otherwiſe, then the com- 


”, modity is entitled to the benefit of the culm- 
law, as not being fit for burning, in its pre- 
ſent ſtare, according to the utual manner, or 
d for the OAT: purpoſes of coal, ES 


Ir will be no objection to this propoſed 


mode of diſtinguiſhing coal and cum, that 
1 there may not be cinder ovens at hand, or in 
the country, where the trial is to be malle, 


is nor conſequently artiſts proper to dererndiine 
the queſtion which then occurs; for, the ſmall 


coal, here conſidered, is a ſubſtance which, 

upon the ſame princip 1s with that on Which 
is founded the art of baking ſmall coal into 
ccoaks, may be eſſayed in ſmall, if not with 
all the accuracy required in the eſſaying of 


gold and filver, with all the accuracy at leaſt 


that may be neceſſary for the purpoſe here in 
view); and it is hoped, that the facility and 
ſimplicity of the operation, now to be propo- 


fed, will not be imputed to it as a fault or any 
imperfection. 6 


| Lzv a crucible, an iron ladle, or even Aa 
fire-thovel, be put in the fire, ſo as to become 
red hot; then the coal-duſt or culm, preſented 
for trial, is to be thrown into the 1gnited veſ- 
tel, and ſuffered there to remain burning in 
the fire, until all appearance of flame ceaſes; 
the veſſel! is then to be lifted out, and the con- 


tents, when cold, examined. If what was 
8 FR 
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thrown into the veſſel, in form of duſt or 
{mall coal, be now conſolidated, and has be- 
come a perfectly cemented maſs of cinder, then 
the ſubſtance of which it was made may be 
ſafely judged to have been coal; but if, on 
the contrary, the mats is ſtill incoherent, or 
but ſlightly cemented, then it will be found, 
that the ſubſtance employed in this caſe muſt 
be conſidered as culm, ſeeing that it will not 
anſwer the ulual purpoſes of coal. 


I have thus endeavoured to give a rational 
ſyſtem concerning coal and culm, with an 
eaſy method of ellaying. theſe commodities, 
in order to have them properly diſtinguiſhed; 
not only ſo as to be able to diſcriminate culm 
from coal, but even to diſcern certain gra- 
dations in the variable nature of thoſe mine- 
ral ſubſtances, or certain approaches that 
thoſe two different commodities may occa- 
ſionally make towards each other in quality, 
without, at the ſime time, being confounded: 
in hke manner, as the ſize by which coal 
and culm is alſo perfectly diſtinguiſhed is 
an indefinite thing with regard to a maſs of 
culm, containing an infinite number of dif- 
ferent ſizes, It is now to be obſerved, that if 
nothing further could be done towards eſta- 
|  blithing that diſtinction, which it has been 
| aſſerted does both naturally and politically 
ſubfiſt berwixt the two commodities in queſ- 
tion, gentlemen who have been little accuſ- 
| romed ro ſach- abſtract. reaſoning, deduced 
from experiments where the nature of things 
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are to be changed by fire, might {till enter- 
tain perhaps ſome doubt in their minds, or 
might not perceive the force of thoſe argu=- 
ments, however well founded might be the 
train of reaſoning, and however fairl 'y drawn 
the concluſion. 


Bor although, for the ſake of illuſtration 
and conviction, the aid of art and ſcience 
has been employed in a ſubject of law and 
commerce, the preſent queſtion, what is coal, 
and what is culm ? muſt necellar ily, or in 
the laſt reſort, be referred for deciſion to the 
common ſenſe of mankind, which indeed has 
made the law concerning thoſe commodities, 
and that perhaps with all the wiſdom and e- 
quity that may be required; therefore a 
mode of trial is now to be propoſed, which, 
at one view, will both juſtify the wiſdom of 
the Legiſlature concerning the culm-law, and 
_ demonſtrate the efjential difference betwixt 
coal and culm, however involved with diffi- 
culties the ſubject has appeared, by neglec- 
ting this fimple mode-of judging things, and 
having recourſe to the aid of the more ab- 
{truſe arts. It will be alſo a recommenda- 
tion of this mode of trial, that it is equally 
adapted to every capacity, and may be made 
as well by a jury of old women, as by tae 
twelve Wa of England. 


Ler an empty grate be 3 one of choſe 
in which coal-fires are commonly 295 de; let 
a quantity of ſticks, ſuch as . uſed to kin- 
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Ale thoſe fires, be put into the grate, and, 
for the full ſatisfaction of thoſe concerned in 


be ſupplied with the commodity claiming the 
_ privilege of culm; and if with this, as fewel, 
a fire can be made in the opinion of the firſt 


caſe is a better judge than the firſt peer of the 


realm, then the commodity is certainly to 
be elicenmed: coal; but if, on the other hand, 


if it is not coal, it muſt be either culm, ov 
ſome other commodity, as 5 yer not taxed wp 


to ſhew, that neither according to the rules 


the public revenue, let the quantity of this 


kindling be unlimited, that is to ſay, let the 


grate be filled with it if thought neceſſary; 
then having kindled the wood; let the fire 


beggar taken from the ſtreet, who in this 


a fire affording li ght and heat ſhall not thus 


be made, by which a perſon in the room may 
be warmed, or by which the culinary pur- 


poſes of life may be ſerved; would it not be 
an inſult to the common ſenſe of mankind to 
maintain that ſuch a commodity 1s coal? and 


the laws of the country. 
Taz moſt important part of the waders: 
king now remains, which is to examine the 


propoſal of a new law, reſpecting culm; and 


of equity, policy, or patriotiſm, can the coal- 
tax be extended to the commodity culm. 


| AccorninG to the rule of equity, commo- 


dities ought to be taxed ceteris paribus, in pro- 


portion to their values; coal and culm are 
commodities chat are on al hands acknqw-. 
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jedged as being of the ſame kind, they differ 


however widely in their intrinſic values; it 
is impoſſible to ſay what this difference is in 
general; in almoſt all the coal countries of 
the kingdom, the difference in the price of 
coal and culm is extreme, much more than 
that of the reſpective duties of thoſe commo- 
dities; in very many places it is infinite, ſee- 
ing chat culm there gives no price at all; in 
one {mall diſtrict of: Wales this difference may 
be leſs, and the reaſon is alſo evident; the 
culm here is of that ſpecies which 1 ithas been 
obſerved is valuable in compariſon with the 
greater part of the culm in the kingdom, 
3 is another ſpecies of an inferior quali- 

; but it is to be noted at the ſame time, 
fox this cauſe alone could not poſſibly pro- 


| duce the obſerved effect, without the'co-ope- 


ration of another cauſe, perhaps ſtill more 
powerful, which 1s the allowance of carrying 
coaſt-ways this commodity, according to the 
terms of the law, a privilege denied to all the 
reſt of the culm in che e 


AND ond! it may 150 worth while to obſerve, 
that if the revenue officers ſhould think fit to 
put all the kingdom upon an equal footing 
with regard to the culm trade, ſo far equity 
would appear to direct cheir intentions; but 
whether this is to be done by allowing a ge- 
neral law, ſeemingly deviſed in wiſdom for 
the public good, to take place equally in the 
different parts of the ſame kingdom, or by 
abrogating that ſalutary law, while it is not 
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even alledged that there has been any abuſe 
made of this law in that part of the country 


where it has been put in practice, is the ſub- 


ject of the preſent inquiry. In the mean 


time, ſo far as there is a difference in the va- 


lue of coal and culm, it is evidentlymaccord- 
ing to the rule of equity that the law ſhould 


not be repealed; the rule of ſtate- policy in 
relation to this queſtion comes now to be 
conſidered. 


Ir a miniſter, in Bading laws of taxation, 


ſhould conſult nothing but the eaſe of the of- 
ficers who were to be immediately employ- 


ed in levying the tax, then perhaps the abo- 


liſhing the diſtinction of coal and culm in 


commerce might be conſiſtent with that view; 
but if he is ſuppoſed to be actuated by no o- 


ther motive, beſides the laudable deſire of in- 


creaſing the public revenue, then every think- 
ing perſon will allow the indiſcriminate tax- 


ation of every ſpecies of a commodiry, how- 
ever different may be the value of thoſe ſeve- 
ral ſpecies, is not the proper way to increaſe 
the public funds, for this, in other words, is 
only taxing a commodity more than it is able 
to bear; and it is not in theſe enlightened 
times that ſuch a Principle can be e 
by a miniſter. n 


Ap! it ſhould be aledged chat the coal tax 
is at preſent ſo moderate that the levelling all 
diſtinction in the ſpecies of this commodity MI. 
would not be overcharging the ſpecies of 1ow- 
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eft value, in that caſe my anſwer would be 
this, that a miniſter who ſhould thus attempt 
to increaſe the revenue, would be, as the pro- 


verb ſays, Penny wiſe, and pound fool; for 


he had much better increale the tax, upon . 
the commodity in general, to ſuch a rate as it 


might bear, than to aboliſh the diſtinction of 
W the different ſpecies of the commodity which 
may bear higher and lower rates of taxation, 
: without detriment to the revenue, 


Wirn regard to public good, it is im- 
poſſible that a miniſter can conſult both the 


intereſt of the revenve, and the flouriſhing 


of the country, in eſtabliſhing a coal-tax 


zich ſhall reſpect equally all the realm; 
for in this climate, coal is equally neceſſary 


to the rich and to the poor; it is one of 
the means of luxury, and it is no leſs an in- 


ſtrument of induſtry; but, it is now to be 


obſerved, that it makes a wide difference 


with regard to this double view of a mini- 
© iter, whether the coal-law ſhall be preſerved 
in its preſent mode, a mode that has a pro- 
| per reſpect to the two different ſpecies which 


this commodity comprehends, and which 
are of ſuch different values; or whether this 
diſtinction ſhall be abrogated in the law and 
every ſpecies of the commodity 9 to 
the ſame duty. 


IN order to perceive this, 3 it muſt be comdfir 
dered that coal, as the means of luxury, ought. 
to be taxed, butas the meansof induſtry, itought 
to be left free like water and air; but it is 
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only coal that may be eſteemed the means of 


luxury, culm is properly that of induſtry ; 


therefore to ſuppoſe that a miniſter thus in- 
formed ſhould be willing to ſubject coal and 


culm to the ſame duty, would be paying as 
little a compliment to his heart, as to his 


head, 


THE tax on coal, however modified, muſt 


be a thing exceptionable, and the reaſon has 


been given ; but it may be either more or 
leſs exceptionable, according to the more or 
leſs improper mode in which it is contrived ; 


and now it is to be obſerved, - that the als 
of equality, in taxing the conſumption of 


this commodity 1 in the kingdom, fo far from 
alleviating the hardſhip to the country, would 


l chis as an evil 1 in the Rate, 


Tux preſent mode is far from equal; thoſe 
who are fortunately ſituated near the coal, 


conſequently have this commodity at the moſt 
eaſy rate, are not taxed ; whereas thoſe to 
whom diſtance neceſſarily loads this valuable 


inſtrument of induſtry with a heavy charge, 


are overloaded with a duty in a mode of tax- 
ation, which thus appears prepoſterous or 


wy juſt. 


Bor it is not by ſuch pa tial or ſuperfici- 


al views as theſe, that the laws of a country, 
ſanctified by cuſtom, are to be judged with 
regard to their expediency on the whole; and 
it may be worth obſerving, in the preſent 
caſe, he this inequality in the mode of tax- 
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ing coal, does not want its proper uſe, and 
even makes ſome compenſation for the pal- 
pable tranſgreſſion of the patriotic rule of tax- 
ation, in at all affecting this commodity, 
conſidered as one of che means of induſtry. 


Tux manufactures in which coal may bk 
required, either immediately as one of the 
neceſſary articles in thoſe operations of in- 
duſtry; or more remotely, as one of the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, in order to make thoſe bran- 
ches of buſineſs flouriſh ; theſe manufac- 
cures, if coal, that neceſſary commodity can- 
not with ſufficient” advantage be brought to 
them, they can go to the coal; ſuch has been 
= the caſe with thoſe of Birmingham, Man- 
W cheſter, and the coarſer woolen manufactures 
of Yorkſhire; it is more than probable, that 
ſuch a fund of induſtry and wealth could not 
with equal advantage be eſtabliſhed, for ex- 
ample, in the fine countries of Kent, in the 
South ; or Murray, in the North ; the want 
of coal in thoſe countries, would be a diſad- 
n that perhaps nothing could compen- 
ate. 


Tus we fee, that coal, as the means s of 
luxury, may be taxed in a ſtate with ſome 
propriety; and as the means of induſtry, it 
may in ſome meaſure ſtill be free: but tais is 
not the caſe with culm; culm can neither be 
conſidered as the means of luxury, conſe- 
quently be taxed with propriety, nor in the 


application of this commodity to manufac- 
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ture, can there be any advantage derived from 
that mode of taxation, which, with regard 
to coal, has now been found poſſeſſing great 
utility; and the reaſon of this will be alſo 
evident, in giving the ſmalleſt attention to 
: the nature of the thing. 


IT is not neceſſary for the wealth, the pow- 
er, or happineſs of a ſtate, that every coun- 
try in the kingdom ſhould make uſe of coal, 
or even ſhould be, that which is commonly 
reckoned, a manufacturing country; but eve- 
ry country of the kingdom ſhould be culti- 
vated in ſome degree, and in ſome manner; 
for every uninhabited uninduſtrious country 
in a kingdom, is an interruption to that moſt 
valuable intercourſe which conſtitutes inter- 
nal commerce; now lime and brick, as well 
as wood and iron, are the principal inſtru- 
ments of agriculture, or any ſpecies of rural 
induſtry; and lime or brick, for the manu- 
facture of which, culm is ſo peculiarly adap- 
ted, cannot, like other manufactures, go to 
the fewel; in this caſe, the fewel muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be brought to the manufacture, con- 
ſequently to tax culm as coal, would be to 
endeavour, ſo far as this mode of taxation is 
concerned, to leave uncultivated every coun- 
try that is not naturally provided with the 
fewel proper for thoſe purpoſes. 


Dr. Smith has demonſtrated from principles 
which I believe are indiſputable; that inter- 
nal traffic is a more advantageous ſource of 
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national wealth, than foreign trade. But 
can there poſſibly be a fund of internal traf- 
fic more valuable or certain than the taking 
away ill-judged reſtraints upon the trade 


of a commodity, which in one part of the 
kingdom is of no value at all, and is neceſ- 
= farily required in another, for the improve- 


ment of the country. 


IN What light therefore muſt appear a pro- 
poſal for quadrupling the duty upon a com- 
modity which has been perhaps too inconſi- 


; derately taxed at all, and giving thereby 
the moſt effectual check to a traffic which, of 


all others, ought to be the moſt induſtriouſly 


Bur there is no reaſon to apprehend that 
a law which is inconſiſtent with the plaineſt 
rules of equity, policy, and true patriotiſm, 
ſhall be deviſed by our miniſter, approved of 
by our king, or ſuffered to paſs through a 


Britiſh Parliament; at the ſame time it is the 


duty of a ſubject, who enjoys the bleſſings of 
ſo happy a government, unaſked, to inform 
his king and country of matters which may 


happen to fall within the compaſs of his Know- 


ledge; when, from the miſapprehenſion of 


individuals not converſant in the ſubject, 


ſuch information may ſeem to be required. 


TukRE is on this ſubject, only one obſer- 
vation more that occurs at preſent, which tho” 
extremely general, is peculiarly applicable in 
ere Lene ein 7 
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this place, where from certain i apprehenfions 


that enter the heads of the King's officers, 


with regard to ſome imagined inconvetilen- 
cies, the execution of the moſt diſtinct, and 
apparently the moſt equitable law that can 


be framed, has been hitherto prevented ; and 
that this is no groundleis accuſation, will 
appear by conſidering, that however well- 


founded thoſe. apprehenſions ſhall be ſuppo- 
ſed, yet they never have been juſtified by ex- 
pericnce, which is above all reaſoning in ſuch 
eaſes, and which is a thing that may be here 
ſo eaſily obtained. 


TE Ratten 18 160 that if no deviſed 


| law was to be allowed to paſs, or no paſſed 
law allowed to be put in execution, until it 
ſhould appear clearly t that no abuſe of! it could 
take place, this cautious maxim might in ef- 


fect prove by far a greater evil in a tate, than 
the ſuffering ſome palpable abuſes of the laws 


to pats uncorrected. 


Ir; 18 not 1 n that no inconve- 


nience poitible can attend the execution of 
the culm-law, but it is demonſtrable from 


Dri aciples univerſally admitted, that the law 
is ſtrictly conform to cquity, vali belongs 


to the King” s Officers to ſurmount thoſe in- 


convenicencics ro which the moft falutary lav 

may neceſla artly be liable, or to correct e 
ever abuſes 1 in the execution of it may occur; 
but it is departing from their proper buſineſs 


to deviſe new laws with. regard to ſubjects in 


Which ey may be even groſsly 1 ignorant. 
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To conclude, If there was no ſuch diſtinc- 
tion y the value and uſe of commodities as 
that of coal and culm, and if an exemption 
from duty was demanded in the caſe of coal 
carried coaſt-ways for the ſpecial purpoſe of 
burning lime or brick, that is to ſay, for ma- 
nure to the land, and bouſing for the purpoſes 
of induſtry; then would it not be conſiſtent 
| with the ſoundeſt rules of policy to allow this 
| free traffic? ſeeing that in all probability the 
loſs of a certain quantity of coal- revenue thus 
incurred, would be amply compenſated by 
the flouriſhing ſtate of the country, which 
a reaſonable indulgence like this would cer- 
tainly promote. 


BuT when there is actually found ſuch a 
commodity as is naturally adapted to the pur- 
poſe of burning lime and brick, and for no 
other, ſo far as the proper uſe of coal cannot 
be made of it; in that caſe, to thwart this 
admirable order in the commercial intereſt of 
a country, and pervert that natural courſe of 
things in the domeſtic ceconomy of a ſtate, 
by forcing valuable coal to be burned for 
| purpoſes which might be ſerved by the con- 
ſumption of a commodity that otherwiſe is 
waſte ; in other words, to lay a heavy tax 
upon a commodity without regard to what it 
may be able to bear, whereby a thing that 
might be extremely uſeful 1s rendered uſeleſs 
in a ſtate, without at the ſame time having 
any reaſonable proſpect of hereby increaſing 
the public revenue, is more like to the dream 
of a diſturbed mind, than a ſerious 22 | 
of the preſent age. 
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